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to being a land without children. At the age of seven many a small*4- ~ ^
shaver could repeat for you by heart the names of the European
capitals, could tell you the "three enemies of the soul," could add,
subtract, multiply, and divide, decline in Latin, and recite in French.
We may picture him as he looked at his first communion: black top-
coat and black boots or half-boots-all this funereal black contrasting
with the sickly yellow of his anemic countenance. It was then that
the child became a youth.

Luccock, who was in Brazil at the beginning of the nineteenth
century, noted the lack of merriment on the part of small boys and
of vivacity on the part of the older ones. The education of the child
appeared to him to have been reduced to the melancholy function of
destroying in the little ones all spontaneity. In the house, up to the age
of five, he noted that they went naked like the Negro children; but
later came the solemn and heavy garments, by way of distinguishing
the sons of the family from the mileques of the slave hut. The
garments of a grown man.

The English observer always retained a mournful impression of a
school for small boys with which he became acquainted in Rio de
Janeiro. He saw the little ones shut up in an air-tight room, reading
their lessons aloud and all at the same time. Luccock also knew a
school (colegioY kept by priests in Rio: St. Joseph's Seminary. He
saw groups of students in the recreation room, all of them clad in
scarlet cassocks and some of them tonsured. The majority of them
were mere children. He was not able to discover in them any mental
elasticity or intellectual curiosity. They did not even have good man-
ners. "They surveyed us with a stupid glare," says Luccock, who
found them, in addition, none too neat in their personal appearance.
Mattery eyes and dirty teeth, it might be. As to the instruction, it im-
pressed him as being purely ecclesiastic in character, the teachers be-
ing little versed in science.5 Yet in this same era, the illustrious Bishop
Azeredo Coutinho was giving an imprint to the Seminary of Olinda
that made it quite diiferent from what the Englishman had observed
at St. Joseph's.

Down to the middle of the nineteenth' century, when the first
railroads came in, it was the custom on the plantations to have the
young ones study at home, with the chaplain or with a private tutor*

^Colegio (collegio) was the term        3John Luccock: Notes on Rio de

applied to schools kept by Jesuits in     Janeiro, etc. (op. cit.), p. 71.". . . No

colonial Brazil; today the word means     ray of science has penetrated here,"

a private school giving primary or     says the English observer,
secondary instruction. (Translator.)